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Agricultural Press Opinion 


This is our sixth annual summary of editorials appearing in representative agricultural periodicals in the United 
States. It is offered as one index of current opinion in-the farm group upon major social issues—THE Enptror. 


This issue presents a summary of all the editorials ap- 
pearing in 33 journals during two recent months. Follow- 
ing the summary, quotations are given from editorials on 
selected topics. Some opportunity is given also to make 
comparisons with the results of studies of previous years, 
though it has been necessary to change the list of papers 
slightly because mergers have been made since the first 
issue of this review appeared. Of the papers studied this 
year, 13 are published weekly, 9 monthly, 10 semi-monthly 
and one semi-weekly. 

In presenting press opinion, the Department does not 
gsume that editorials give accurate indications of the 

inions of the subscribers to the periodicals. There is 
sufficient evidence, however, that the farm press molds 
and reflects opinion to make such a review significant. 

It must be acknowledged that editorials cannot be 
dassified with statistical accuracy. For example, this year 
many editorials dealt both with the Federal Farm Board 
and with cooperative marketing. However, the following 
grouping of topics gives an idea of the frequency with 
which some topics are discussed. 


Number of _— Percentage of 
Editorials Total 
200 


197 


CoMPARISONS WITH PrEvious YEARS 


This year the chief interest is in the Federal Farm 
Bard and the 1980 Tariff Act. Agitation for “tax re- 


for farmers is also spreading. The discussions of 


comm 


lunity development are not so numerous as they 
en for several years. The proportion dealing with 

uternational questions is about the same as it has been 

for three or four years. 

this annual review was established, the Rural 


Committee of the Department was interested in learning 
how and why journals change their policies. Six years 
of study of the agricultural press seem to reveal few 
far-reaching changes. The most significant trends dis- 
cernible are an increasing interest in federal intervention 
in the agricultural situation and a loss of faith in tariffs. 
One national journal has changed its name and has de- 
cided to devote its pages largely to the non-occupational 
interests of the farm family. There is still only a slight 
interest in international affairs. Cooperative marketing 


"is universally advocated, but not so passionately preached 


as was the case three to five years ago. This may be due 
to the current interest in what the Farm Board may do 
to supplement cooperative organizations. Rural social 
improvement receives more attention than was the case 
four or five years ago. From the number of mergers, it 
is evident that business problems are absorbing the atten- 
tion of some editors and publishers. As is perhaps gen- 
erally known, the great majority of the editors of farm 
papers are not given to militant crusading. Though the 
entire press professes a concern regarding social and eco- 
nomic justice for rural life, only a small proportion of 
the papers may be said to be throwing themselves into 
the struggle for its attainment. 


CONTROVERSIES OVER THE FARM BOARD 


The Federal Farm Board had functioned for about a 
year when our canvass of press editorials was made. The 
Board was established by the Agricultural Marketing Act 
of 1929, and given powers to assist cooperative marketing 
organizations through information, advice and loans at 
low interest. (See INFoRMATION SERvICcE for July 6, 
1929, and March 29, 1930.) Its main purpose may per- 
haps be said to be stabilization, and the principal method 
that of assisting cooperatives to remove surpluses from 
markets and to “hold for time.” The objective frequently 
is to enable the organizations to dispose of surpluses 
abroad. The Board encouraged existing cooperatives to 
organize stabilization corporations for cotton and wheat, 
and made large loans to them against holdings of the 1929 
crops. Thus, considerable portions of these crops are held 
by the organizations started at the suggestion of the Board 
but controlled by the cooperatives. Since the loans were 
made there have been some price declines which have 
lessened the value of the Board’s security. The Board has 
up to this point made no loans against 1930 crops, and has 
announced that it will not do so unless production of these 
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staples be cut. Several members of the Board, in public 
addresses and magazine articles, are advocating crop re- 
duction, particularly of wheat. 

The main question that was being discussed when this 
survey was made was the criticism of the Board contained 
in resolutions passed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. The Chamber advocated amending the 
act so as to prohibit the loaning of federal funds at low 
interest. The general disposition of the farm press was 
to rush to the defense of the Board, and to commend the 
vigorous criticisms of the Chamber of Commerce made 
by Alexander Legge, chairman of the Board. The general 
view seems to be that the Farm Board’s present powers 
should be exercised for several years, before adverse 
judgment is passed. 

The Wheat Growers Journal (Wichita) thinks that the 
resolution of the Chamber of Commerce “will be forgotten 
soon, and it will be apologized for, a few years hence, 
when farmers are organized to the point where they no 
longer will care whether the National Chamber praises 
or condemns.” The Farm Journal (Philadelphia) even 
feels that the Farm Board “is almost as firmly fixed in 
our system of government as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or the Federal Reserve Board.” 

But Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead (Des 
Moines) believes the Farm Board should be studying other 
devices which may benefit agriculture because those which 
it is now using may be ineffective. It says that the Board 
may eventually need to advocate low tariffs generally 
or “some such device as the equalization fee or the export 
debenture to make the tariff effective on crops of which 
there is an export surplus.” The Southern Agriculturist 
(Nashville) thinks the Farm Board is succeeding and 
“the farmers should give it their full support,” but in 
the same issue it holds that “the export debenture plan 
will bring real relief to agriculture.” 

The Oklahoma Farmer Stockman (Oklahoma City) sus- 
pects that “the Farm Board is more concerned about the 
support of the farmers of the nation than about the oppo- 
sition of certain business groups.” The Board has already 
forced other financial interests to loan money to cooper- 
atives at fairer rates of interest than were formerly ob- 
tainable, the Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln) avers. Hoard’s 
Dairyman (Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin) doubts the value 
of government loans and says that it would be better if 
cooperatives established their credit with the banks. 
“Finances will not save an industry so much as clear- 
headed, well-informed leadership.” 

The American farmers’ export markets for wheat are 
vanishing, thinks Successful Farming (Des Moines), and 
therefore the Board is right in advocating production for 
domestic requirements only. The Southern Agriculturist 
says that the volume of crops can be controlled by “co- 
operative production.” Other journals doubt the wisdom 
of the methods used by the Farm Board to achieve reduc- 
tion of acreage. 


AN UNPOPULAR TARIFF 


Only two of the journals that mention the 1930 Tariff 
Act approve it, or have hope that it will be of assistance 
to farmers in the present situation. The Michigan Farmer 
(Detroit) thinks the benefits will be great, because many 
foreign farm products will be excluded. When it asked 
its readers to express their opinion on the bill, 87 per cent 
of those who replied favored it. The Pacific Rural Press 
(San Francisco) is scornful of the thousand members 
of the. American Economic Association who appealed to 


President Hoover to veto the Smoot-Hawley bill ; it thinks 
“their opposition is high praise”; there is always goin 
to be a high tariff; therefore, farmers should try to ge 
as much protection as they can and ignore the “theorists 


But the chorus of opposition to the present tariff jg sponsi 
too large to be noted adequately here. The new tariff wij #§ Oblah 
hurt and not help, insists The Progressive Farmer (Raleigh logical 
and Birmingham). “The only relief we can expect from # (Rich 
the tariff is a general reduction of industrial tariffs ang J movec 
an adequate tariff on a few agricultural commodities” relief, 
“The new tariff . . . ,” states the American Agriculturig incom 
(New York), “is an insult to the American farmer.” 

Subscribers to the Standard Farm Papers, an important 
group, voted about twenty to one on a straw ballot againg 
the tariff bill, The act “does not fulfill promises mag jg The 
to agriculture,” in the opinion of the Land O’Lakes News @§ %¢ 'S 
(St. Paul). “Farmers victimized,” is the conclusion of fm 54S ’ 
the Oklahoma Farmer Stockman. “There was no public With t 
demand for a revision of the tariff law,” says the Prairie # Nets, 
Farmer (Chicago). Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home jq build | 
stead reechoes, in part, the statement by members of the durabi 
American Economic Association to the effect that “farm jm descrit 
ers cannot benefit.” moder 

A long list of recent tariff increases by European and jg demon 
other governments on agricultural imports, tending to Machi 
restrict our own export markets, is given by The Country Salks, 
Gentleman (Philadelphia). “Since the war nations ail ombir 
over the world have been busy putting up barriers and cobs bi 
devising expedients to protect and stimulate certain of with t 
their own interests. This is mainly due to an intense urge will be 
to get on as nearly a self-sufficient basis as possible. The which 
result has been to impede the free movement of trade But 
with an extraordinary array of imposts, import restriqgiiigema 
tions and embargoes on the one hand and bounties ant¥fthe F 
other artificial stimulants on the other. . . . This wide gesting 
spread political interference with trade seriously affects the jf horses 
prosperity and expansion of American farming. And any ably al 
proposals for farm relief, especially those featuring anf feed f 
export program, must take it into consideration.” thus nc 

It is 
For Tax RELIEF produc 
says 7 


The main plea for “relief” this year is for lower taxé 
on farm property. The taxing methods of state and load 
governments, with their reliance upon the general prop 
erty tax, are “antiquated,” says Capper’s Farmer (Tom 
peka). Numerous farms are being “confiscated” by high 
taxes, reports the Oklahoma Farmer Stockman. The 
New England Homestead (Springfield, Mass.) quotes 
from a federal farm bulletin to the effect that 84 per cet 
of the $900,000,000 in taxes levied annually upon th 
6,000,000 farmers is paid through general property taxeig 
It is further reported that taxes are taking 1814 per cet 
to 31 per cent of the net incomes of farms operated 
their owners. There must be improvement in methods 
of assessment, the Homestead insists. _ ; 

There is a universal search for new sources of incom 
for state and local governments, the aim being to redutt 
taxes on property. The Indiana Farmers Guide (Huth@ 
ington) would favor a state tax on retail sales. It also 
wants a state income tax. The Prairie Farmer (Chicago) 
advocates a general sales tax. The National Grand 
Monthly (Springfield, Mass.) holds that “probably th 
greatest tax reform will come in enlarging the [I 
unit of taxation and broadening our taxing base. 
estate pays too much of the cost of government am 
intangible wealth too little.” The Ohio Farmer (Clete 
land) would try a state poll or occupation tax, so that,4 
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in Pennsylvania, everyone who votes must pay a tax. It 
advocates taxing by the state of certain “luxuries,” 
rs as cigarettes, golf and country club memberships, etc. 
‘he state, rather than the local units, should assume re- 
sibility for the maintenance of schools, thinks the 


E- Oklahoma Farmer Stockman. The income tax is the only 
igh logical, just and fair one, says The Southern Planter 


(Richmond). “The direct property tax should be re- 
moved.. Incomes should be taxed. It would be real farm 
relief, and would materially help to increase the net 
incomes of farmers... . ” 


INVENTION, DiscovERY, THE MACHINE 


The way rural life has been plunged into the machine 
age is the subject of a number of editorial comments. 


1 of Says The Progressive Farmer: “Manufacturers of today, 
sblic @ With the aid of chemists, metallurgists, and skilled engi- 
aire  Teets, are engaged in a fierce competition to see who can 


build the machines of greatest serviceability and greatest 
durability.” The Farmer and Farm, Stock and Home 
describes one of these as follows: “The latest addition to 
modern farm machinery is the corn combine, which was 
demonstrated this month for the first time. This new 
machine goes into the field of standing corn, cuts the 
stalks, shells the ear, deposits the shelled corn in the 
combine grain bin and distributes the shredded stalks and 
cobs back on the grourid where they can be turned under 
with the plow. It is prophesied that this new machine 
will be even more revolutionary than the grain combine, 
which is changing the wheat map of the United States.” 


B)But the disappearance of the horse and the advent of 
machine are factors in creating troublesome surpluses. 
the Farm Journal and the Dallas Farm News give inter- 
esting details. Within the last ten years over 7,000,000 
horses and 100,000 mules have “left the farms.” Prob- 
ably about 20,000,000 acres of land were used to raise 
feed for these animals. “Horsepower without hay” is 
thus not regarded as an unmixed blessing. 


It is to be hoped that Thomas Edison’s plan for the 
production of rubber from goldenrod will be successful, 
says The Indiana Farmers Guide. “Mr. Edison is now 
working on machinery to extract commercial rubber from 
goldenrod. When the machinery is ready, he expects 
large scale production to be started. Should this happen, 
-.. it may mean that a helping hand will be extended 
10 agriculture. Farmers can only reduce acreages of 
werproduced crops when they can substitute some other 
fash crop in their stead.” Goldenrod may “be one of 
se other cash crops which will come to the rescue.” 


Considerable attention is given to the possibilities of 
finding new industrial uses for existing farm products. 
The Indiana Farmers Guide quotes optimistic words by 
Henry Ford, to the effect that “surplus is always the 
Marting point for new uses. We used to think that corn 
“ nothing but food until we produced too much of it. 
Ow we use more corn industrially than we ever did 
(Hunter food. Everything that can be produced from the 
It ase! can be used for some purpose.” Various journals 
pint to the increases in the use of electrical power, which 
iow available to about 10 per cent of the farms of the 


Insulating board made from wheat straw is proving a 
pmercial success, reports The Dakota Farmer (Aber- 
»S. D.). The Ohio Farmer states that “the cotton 
ower will find a . . . demand for his product in the 
‘mous use of cellulose by modern industry.” The 
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cane and corn growers are seeing their waste products 
being made into building insulation. “Chemistry is turn- 
ing agricultural products into a host of new channels and 
the beginning has just been made.” 


Russia AND “ABROAD” 


There are more editorials on Russia and the relation 
of the situation there to American farming than upon 
any other international question. Says Wallaces’ Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead: “Russia is the one country in the 
world which has resources comparable with those in the 
United States. She has the coal, iron, petroleum and soil 
to build up a wonderful civilization. Her people now have 
the will to do so. Russia is going to be worth watching.” 
The journal quotes a Russian economist to the effect that 
“in a few years . . . Russian wheat would be sold on the 
world market at a lower price than American wheat.” The 
Wheat Growers Journal, however, thinks Russia’s plan for 
the collectivization of agriculture is doomed to failure. “It 
is not too early to predict the crash of such a grandiose 
scheme that leaves out of consideration altogether the 
human element. The man who has known the comparative 
freedom of home ownership, or who has known the same 
thing under tenantry at its best, is not going to submit 
tamely to being a small cog in a ponderous wheel.” 

“The World War of Agriculture” is the term used by 
The Nebraska Farmer to describe the intensified competi- 
tion now going on for foreign markets between the agri- 
cultural producers of various nations. It calls attention 
to the contraction of certain markets for the producers of 
the United States and goes on: “It is apparent that we 
cannot sit idly by and see our foreign markets disappear 
without facing the issue squarely and attempting to meet 
the situation. . . . It will be better to . . . be prepared to 
change out of date farming programs before we are 
forced to do so by . . . unprofitable prices.” 

The agricultural situation in Denmark is “generally sat- 
isfactory,” in striking contrast to that of the United States, 
contends The Southern Ruralist (Atlanta), and gives some 
reasons: “More than ninety per cent of the farmers in 
Denmark belong to the cooperatives ; more than ninety per 
cent own their homes; illiteracy has been reduced to less 
than one-tenth of one per cent; forty per cent of the 
adult population has the equivalent of a college education ; 
there is no poverty on the farms in Denmark. . . . Danish 
farmers have taken over and direct both the production 
and sales of their wares, and both are done more ably in 
Denmark than anywhere else in the world. Neither will 
ever be done ably anywhere separated from the other, as 
the sale of our agricultural products in America is sepa- 
rated from their production. We have got to take our 
business over and run it ourselves. It seems quite reason- 
able to assume that the same satisfactory situation will 
grow out of such a move here as has come out of it in 
Denmark.” 


DEFENDING PROHIBITION 


The farm press generally defends prohibition. The 
main occasions for editorials this year were the Literary 
Digest poll and the drive against prohibition by certain 
mefropolitan newspapers. The American Agriculturist 
pays its respects in no uncertain terms to that part of the 
urban daily press which opposes prohibition. It contends 
that most city newspapers are “overemphasizing prohibi- 


-tion in the news,” that day after day there is column 
_after column of “distorted news and bitter editorials.” 
“Prohibition never has had a chance in the public mind 
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because of the constant fire of propaganda in the public 
press. 

The Dallas Farm News thinks that because of the close 
correspondence between previous Literary Digest straw 
votes and election returns, the expressions in the poll on 
prohibition are entitled to “serious consideration.” 

The National Grange Monthly is most militant in favor 
of prohibition. It asserts that “we must not lose interest 
in law enforcement, temperance, the elimination of the 
drug evil and similar public questions. . . . It is sad but 
true that the dry forces . . . must give time, thought, money 
and effort to another battle, and must fight over the issue 
which appeared to be settled. .. . It is regrettable that when 
there are so many economic questions needing solution, and 
when the problems of taxation and general law adminis- 
tration need such serious thought, we are compelled to 
give first emphasis to the problems of temperance and law 
enforcement, but the battle is not of our own choosing: 
The contest is forced upon us. .. . The first step... is an 
aroused public opinion.” 


Tue City 


A rural church worker recently observed that one of the 
chief rural problems is “the city,” and added that probably 
the chief thing young persons living in the country are 
thinking about is “the city.” Urban developments and 
urban-rural relations received attention on the part of 
about half of the papers we considered. Preliminary 
census reports are the occasion for a few remarks. The 
American Agriculturist says: “As might be expected, the 
new census figures are showing big gains in population for 
the cities, and losses for the country. ... But before you 
get excited about the loss of people from the farms, figure 
a little on what you would do if a small percentage of 
them were back again, competing with you. We are going 
to need less and less people on the farms to raise food. 
What we need to do, however, is to make farming attrac- 
tive enough so that the better ones will stay.” 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead calls attention 
to our declining birth rate, the probability of slower popu- 
lation gains, and the possibility of a stabilized population 
when the total reaches 150,000,000 to 180,000,000. Farmers 
therefore cannot count upon the rapidly expanding domes- 
tic markets that have obtained up to this time. 

American Farming reminds its readers that city people 
frequently leave urban centers for the farm. Many of 
them leave the city because of the high cost of living, un- 
certainty of employment, dislike of the mechanized and 
speedy urban life, or because they think the country is a 
better place in which to bring up children. 

The New England Homestead urges farmers to work 
for the enactment of state laws to prohibit the observance 
- of daylight saving time, a practice of the cities which is 
perhaps as important a source of rural-urban irritation and 
conflict as any that might be mentioned. 

Hoard’s Dairyman hails the news that bovine tubercu- 
losis has been practically eliminated from nearly one-third 
of the counties of the United States. Nine hundred 


twenty-nine counties are now declared “accredited” by the . 
United States Department of Agriculture, “which means 
that all herds have been tested and found to contain fess 
than one-half of one per cent reacting animals.” 


Printed in the U. S. A. 


Wuat ts Goop LIvinG? 


“Farm living, in spite of its problems, has a lot ¢ 
commend it,” proclaims The Farmer's Wife (St. Paul’ 
“Life is not easy for the overwhelming majority of folks; 
whether they live in city or country. To the America, 
Agriculturist, “the pleasures of country living are bounde 
only by the limitations of the people who live there" 
while the Pacific Rural Press repeats the scripture “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” It also contends: 
“Our farms are still producing something mighty precious 
to this country. That something is a spiritual quality 
which partakes of clean living, right thinking, strong 
character.” 


The farm press is systematically teaching the values of 


vacations, and The Farmer’s Wife particularly urges farm = 
women to go to camps which the various state extension 
services have been organizing. Successful Farming pins 
its faith to the family sized farm, and thinks that it wil Th 
compete successfully with large-scale, particularly corpore- 
tion, farming. The Michigan Farmer approves Rural Life ‘e 
Sunday, saying that “the result of such observance no om i, 
can estimate.” oe 
Home and community beautification receives some notice auspi 
The Washington Farmer (Seattle) calls attention to all Serv; 
contest in the improvement of the grounds of homes i ence 
schools and granges. The Dakota Farmer reports thit i feren 
over 700 women in North Dakota are participating in might 
similar projects, The Indiana Farmers Guide also comf™ and t 
mends the granges of the state for “cleaning up” several presic 
county fairs, while the American Agriculturist warns that contai 


good living in many communities is menaced by uncon 
trolled cross roads dance halls. Wallaces’ Farmer ai 
Iowa Homestead has faith that the decentralization of it 
dustry will bring more stable and attractive small com 


munities than there are at present, and it hopes thi es 
communities in the corn belt will have sufficient pride aml 4 s 
initiative to see to it that good farmers are kept on golly 3. 
farms. discus 
Social 
For BETTER EDUCATION “4 
The Farmer's Wife warns that modern educational a curt 
vantages must not continue to remain exclusively in ti 5. 
cities, and Successful Farming approves of state aid fag Social 
rural schools. The Southern Ruralist favors federal fina It y 
cial aid for rural schools, while the National Gran confer 


Monthly is apprehensive of federal interference or stam 
ardization, once financial subsidy is given. Wallac 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead urges communities to stté 
education in appreciation of music and adds that most 
them have not begun to use their resources. 


The Southern Planter commends the Institute of R 
Affairs, held annually to consider questions relating! 
Virginia’s rural life at the state agricultural college. 
Southern Ruralist thinks that the American farm is ™ 
the “world’s greatest schoolroom” because of the numeri 
educational projects now under way on farms throught 
federal and state agricultural services. Capper’s Fa 
points with pride to the 700,000 boys and girls whoa 
now enrolled in the 4-H (head, hand, heart, health) cl 
supervised by extension employes maintained by fede 
state and county appropriations. 
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